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to  disguise  this  fact.  Perhaps  there  is  enough  material  here  for  a 
popular  magazine  article,  or  even  a short  article  in  a learned  journal; 
but  there  is  not  really  enough  substance  for  a book  of  this  length. 

Alan  Macquarrie 
University  of  Strathclyde 

Religion  and  Society  in  Scotland  since  1707.  By  Callum  G.  Brown. 
Edinburgh:  Edinburgh  University  Press,  1997.  Pp.  x + 219.  £16.00. 
ISBN  0 7468  0886  9. 


The  appearance  in  1987  of  Callum  Brown’s  The  Social  History  of 
Religion  in  Scotland  since  1730  was  a milestone  in  the  study  of 
modem  Scottish  religious  history.  With  this  work.  Brown  directed 
attention  away  from  the  stmggles  between  Church  and  State, 
Moderates  and  Evangelicals,  Higher  Critics  and  biblical  traditionalists, 
which  had  dominated  so  much  of  the  historiography  of  the  modern 
Scottish  church.  Instead  he  concentrated  on  the  religion  of  the  common 
people  in  a society  undergoing  the  profound  changes  associated  with 
rapid  industrialisation,  urbanisation  and  the  agricultural  revolution.  His 
approach  was  a fresh  one,  and  his  interpretations  were  bold  and 
convincing.  Far  from  lamenting  the  divisions  in  the  Scottish  Church, 
Brown  saw  the  diversification  of  Scottish  religious  life  after  1730  as  a 
sign  of  genuine  religious  belief  and  commitment.  New  denominations 
emerged,  because  people  took  religion  seriously  and  were  not  prepared 
to  accept  the  authority  of  the  established  Church.  Evangelicalism 
accompanied  urbanisation,  with  various  denominations  competing  with 
one  another  for  new  members  or  objects  of  charity  in  the  free 
marketplace  of  the  expanding  cities.  Churches  provided  a sense  of 
identity  and  communal  solidarity,  helping  their  members  to  cope  with 
me  rapid  social  changes  and  profound  inequalities  of  industrial  society. 
However,  he  discerned  that  by  1890  this  Evangelicalism  was  beginning 
to  grow  cold.  Modernisation  brought  with  it  an  inexorable 
secularisation,  and  the  Churches  became  marginalised  in  Scottish 
society.  There  was,  he  argued,  a “crisis  for  religion”  occurring  between 
about  1890  and  1930. 

The  1987  book  became  required  reading  for  those  seeking  an 
understanding  of  modern  Scottish  society,  and  in  the  mid-1990s 
Edinburgh  University  Press  happily  decided  to  republish  it.  But  when 
the  press  invited  Brown  to  revise  the  book,  his  response  was  to  write  a 
new  book  on  the  same  subject.  The  study  of  the  social  history  of 
religion  had  undergone  a sea  change  in  the  several  years  since  the 
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publication  of  his  book,  with  new  methods  and  approaches,  most 
notably  in  the  areas  of  oral  history,  gender  studies  and  statistical 
analysis.  But,  most  important,  social  historians  of  religion  in  the  North 
Atlantic  community  had  been  rethinking  the  nature  and  timing  of 
secularisation  - with  Brown  himself  leading  the  way  with  some 
pathbreaking  articles.  Through  his  research,  especially  an  oral  history 
study  of  working-class  women  and  religion  undertaken  with  Dr  Jayne 
Stephenson,  Brown  had  become  convinced  that  secularisation  in 
Scotland  came  far  later  than  he  had  previously  believed  and  that  the 
forces  behind  secularisation  were  different  from  what  he  had 
previously  thought.  The  result  of  his  rewrite  is  a new  book,  which 
provides  a more  convincing  portrayal  of  religion  and  society  in  modem 
Scotland. 

The  early  chapters  of  Religion  and  Society  in  Scotland  since  1707 
provide  an  account  of  the  diversification  of  religious  expression  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  His  interpretation  of  the  social 
dynamic  of  evangelicalism  follows  that  of  his  previous  book,  but  with 
fresh  illustrations  and  interpretations.  His  survey  of  the  major 
denominations  - their  social  composition  and  geographical  spread  - 
provides  one  of  the  most  useful  sections  of  the  book.  Brown  portrays 
religion  as  a fundamental  part  of  the  lives  of  most  Scottish  inhabitants, 
promoting  individual  dignity  and  communal  solidarity  among  those 
confronting  rapid  modernisation.  He  explores  how  the  godly 
commonwealth  ideal  of  Thomas  Chalmers  and  the  early  nineteenth- 
century  Scottish  Evangelicals  infused  the  civic  culture  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  informing  the  development  of  municipal  “gas  and  water” 
socialism,  mass  education  and  civic  philanthropy,  with  Glasgow 
providing  a model  civic  culture. 

But  the  most  interesting  discussion  comes  as  he  moves  into  the 
twentieth  century.  Here  he  argues  persuasively  that  the  Churches  and 
their  teachings  continued  to  exercise  a profound  influence  at  all  levels 
of  Scottish  society  well  into  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Scottish  society  was  not  secularised  before  the  1960s,  nor  were  the 
working  classes  abandoning  the  Churches.  On  the  contrary,  most 
people  found  not  only  religious  consolation  but  a rich  array  of  social 
activities  within  the  churches.  With  their  Bands  of  Hope,  Brownies  and 
Girl  Guides,  Boy  Scouts  and  Boys’  Brigades,  Sunday  Schools,  choirs, 
brass  bands,  cycling  clubs,  youth  groups,  football  clubs.  Woman’s 
Guilds,  mothers’  meetings,  prayer  groups,  Bible  study  groups  - local 
churches  were  often  centres  for  activities  that  enriched  lives  anH 
preserved  communities.  In  the  later  nineteenth  century,  as  Brown 
notes,  these  activities  were  largely  viewed  as  means  for  individual  self- 
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development;  in  the  twentieth  century,  they  were  increasingly 
opportunities  for  recreation  and  fellowship,  a healthy  use  of  the 
increased  leisure  time,  valued  by  the  working  classes  as  well  as  the 
middle  classes.  The  vibrant  religious  culture  weathered  the  profound 
losses  of  the  First  World  War,  the  economic  suffering  of  the  interwar 
years,  the  dislocations  of  the  Second  World  War,  and  the  anxieties  of 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  war.  It  was  mainly  during  the  1960s,  with 
growing  prosperity,  a new  drug-fuelled  pop  culture,  youth  rebellion 
and  the  rejection  of  old  authorities,  that  Scotland’s  traditional  religious 
culture  rapidly  eroded. 

This  is  a fine  book,  written  in  a lively  and  engaging  style,  with 
many  rich  descriptions.  It  is  not  a survey  of  Church  history,  but  rather 
tends  to  leave  historical  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history  to  one  side. 
Nor  is  there  much  discussion  of  intellectual  developments,  artistic 
expressions  or  the  impact  of  the  religious  press  or  of  religious 
broadcasting.  It  might  have  been  interesting  to  have  had  more  attention 
given  to  the  influence  of  overseas  mission  activities  and  the  growing 
global  perspective  on  Scottish  religion.  There  is  also  a sense  in  which 
women  were  tagged  on  to  the  end  of  the  book  in  a separate  section, 
“Piety  and  Femininity”,  rather  than  informing  the  study  as  a whole. 
Nonetheless  the  scope  of  what  is  covered  is  impressive  and  the  book 
forms  another  landmark  in  this  rapidly  growing  field. 


Stewart  J.  Brown 
University  of  Edinburgh 

Kingship  and  the  commonweal:  political  thought  in  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  Scotland.  By  Roger  A.  Mason.  East  Linton:  Tuckwell 
Press,  1998.  Pp.  ix  + 277.  £30.00.  ISBN  1 86232  01 1 X. 

This  is  a collection  of  essays  on  Scottish  political  theory,  some  of 
which  are  new  and  some  have  appeared  before.  It  aims  not  only  to 
sketch  the  theories  themselves  but  to  provide  a context  for  the  theorists 
as  well,  and  for  this  the  author  is  able  to  draw  on  his  unusually  wide 
reading  in  the  field,  so  that  the  book  has,  despite  its  origins,  a genuine 
continuity. 

Some  of  the  essays  break  new  ground.  The  fourth  on  early 
Renaissance  Scotland  will  be  found  most  valuable.  To  explain  the  Age 
of  the  Makars  he  draws  a distinction  between  Renaissance  and 
renaissance  which  is  a useful  way  of  mediating  on  the  quarrel  between 
Roderick  Lyall  and  John  MacQueen:  1 think  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  many  medieval  writers  were  also  interested  in  classical 
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